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ABSTRACT 

An intensive investigation of the impact Army service 
has had on the quality of life for a representative sample of young 
Americans is analyzed in terms of possible improvement in Army 
personnel procedures. A total of 166 men (of a potential 200) and 49 
women (of a potential 50) were interviewed. The information from 
these interviews; a review of interviewee lives before, during^ and 
after Army service to about the age of 30; and Project TALENT (a 1960 
national survey of high school students) information have been 
analyzed. Background and purpose of the study, a definition of the 
information required, a description of the sample group, procedures 
for collecting the data and the results of its analysis, and the 
impact of Army service on present quality of life are discussed. A 
summary indicates that, for the group as a whole. Army service had a 
positive effect on their subsequent quality of life. Results imply 
that the Army could improve in its career guidance and training 
programs and thus have an opportunity to make a significant 
improvement in the life planning activities of many of the nation's 
young people. One table and five figures supplement the discussion* 
(LH) 
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FOREWORD 



Among the many concerns of the U. S. Army Research Institute for the Behavioral and Social 
Sciences (ARI) are problems of social dynamics and interactions that affect military competence 
and morale as well as effectiveness of training. Recent efforts have been designed to provide an 
overall methodology for a wide-ranging program of systematic research as well as specific 
information on such areas as indicators of the quality of life of enlisted personnel. The present 
Technical Paper continues the study of the quality of life in the U. S. Army, in an intensive 
investigation of the impact of Army service on the quality of life for a representative sample of 
veterans-draftees and volunteers, men and women--who entered the Army before 1968 and have 
thus had an opportunity to evaluate their military service in terms of its effects on the quality of 
their later lives. The perceptions of these effects of military life and the Army training they 
received have implications and utility for possible improvements in Army personnel procedures 
especially in the areas of career guidance, training, recruiting, classification, and manpower 
utilization. 

Research is conducted under Army RDTE Project 2Q161102B74E, Basic Research in Social 
Sciences, FY 1974 Work Program. The research in this area is conducted as an in-house effort 
augmented by contracts with organizations selected as having unique capabilities in the area. The 
present study was conducted jointly by personnel of the American Institutes for Research and the 
Army Research Institute. 
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QUALITY OF LIFE AS PERCEIVED BY 30 YEAR OLD ARMY VETERANS 
BRIEF 



Requirement: 

To perform an intensive investigation of the impact of Army service on the quality *of life of a 
representative sample of young Americans and to analyze the implications of these findings for possible 
improvement in Army personnel procedures. 



Procedure: 

A sample of 200 men and 50 women who had participated in the Project TALENT national survey of 
secondary school students in March 1960 and were known to have entered the Army before 1968 was 
selected to be representative of all such individuals. Each of these persons who could be located and for 
whom an interview could be scheduled-a total of 166 men and 49 women-participated in a three-hour 
interview. The information from this interview, including a review of their lives before, during, and after 
Army service to about age 30, was analyzed along with the Project TALENT information from the 
computer tape data bank. 



Findings: * ' ^ 

The principal finding is that for the group as a whole Army service had a positive effect on their quality 
of life. They reported that their needs were Very Well Met for all but one of the six components of quality 
of life (in a set of 18) that they rated as most important to them. The components so rated were Health and 
Personal Safety, Relations with Wife , Occupational Role , Understanding and Appreciating Self , and 
Material Well-Being and Security for the Future . The component rated as only Well Met was Having and 
Raising Children . " 

It was found that half the men who volunteered for Army service had no career or job plans at the time 
they entered the Army. About 45% of the men when asked what changes in Army procedures would have 
been most helpful to them indicated they would like to see changes in the classification system that would 
help them get more meaningful information on their own interests and abilities in relation to Army 
opportunities. 

Only 40% of the women in this sample completed their first enlistment in the Women's Army Corps. 
Nearly half the women left because of marriage or pregnancy. 



Utilization of Findings: 

Several areas of possible improvement in Army programs expected to make significant contributions to 
the qualit/ of life of its recruits and at the same time improve the efficiency and overall effectiveness of 
Army operations were identified. These relate primarily to the classification and training programs. The 
new classification program already meets some of the needs identified in this study, but some additional 
improvements appear to be needed. 
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QUALITY OF LIFE AS PERCEIVED BY 30 YEAR OLD ARMY VETERANS 



BACKGROUND AND PURPOSES OF THE STUDY 

The purpose of the research described in this report was to make an 
intensive study of the impact of Army seirvice on the lives of a repre- 
sentative sample of young Americans. The research focused on the current 
lives of these individuals and sought to determine what contributions 
were or might have been made by the Army experience. 

To obtain an in-depth study of the question of the impact of Army 
Service on present quality of life of these men^ a sample of 200 men 
and 50 women who had served in the Army was selected from the nationally 
representative Project TALENT sample of 400,000 individuals who were 
in high school in i960. These 25O men and women were selected so as to 
make up a group which would be broadly representative of the types of 
young Americans of about 50 years of age who have served in the Army in 
the enlisted ranks. 

• 

Through their participation in Project TALENT, much was already 
knoxm about each of these individuals. Several thousand items of infor- 
mation on their individual abilities, interests, family background, 
educational experiences, and plans existed in their TALENT data tape 
files as a result of the two days of testing in I960. As a result of 
periodic mail questionnaire follow-up of the TALENT group additional 
information existed on their past high school, educational, occupational, 
military, family, and other experiences. 

The intent of the study was to supplement the available TALENT data 
with detailed information on each person's military experiences and his 
present life activities, satisfactions, dissatisfactions, and plans. 
Each person was also asked to evaluate his Army training and experiences 
and to describe what effect it had on his life. The individuals in the 
sample selected were re-located, contacted by telephone, and asked to 
participate in an interview covering the topics just outlined. The 
actual interviews were conducted in the local area by a trained inter- 
viewer secured especially for that purpose. The returned interviews 
were combined by project staff with the existing TALENT data in the 
files for the individual and analyzed to determine: 

(1) The background characteristics of the group and the effects of 
these characteristics on their Army experiences; 

(2) The Army situations and conditions which contribute in a posi- 
tive or negative way to personal growth and development; 
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(5) The recommendations suggested by these analyses which would 
improve the impact of Army service on their lives; and 

(4) The relative quality of life of this group as compared with 

that of a roughly matched control group which did not have Army 
service. 

The advantages of this type of longitudinal and individual-based 
approach to gaining a better understanding of the types of personnel 
recruited into the Army and the impact of ^this service experience on 
both their performance in the Army ^nd .feh'eir subsequent lives were 
obvious. Since most of these men served in tljp Army between 1963 and 
1968 the study of their experiences is not intended to evaluate recent 
changes in the Army. Since something more than half of this group were 
volunteers and since many things regarding Army service do not change 
greatly in a period of ten years, it is believed that much can be 
learned from this type of study. The insights afforded by examining the 
lives of these individuals both before and after Army service provide 
a perspective which is probably useful to so important a national insti- 
tution as the Army. 

A brief review of some previous studies of basic issues . There have 
been a number of studies such as those of Sharp ^ and Claudy ^ that 
indicate yearly earnings for men with and without military service. In 
general, with exceptions for women and minorities, those with military 
service tend to be earning less at the time of the post-service survey. 
However, in most cases a large part of this difference can be attributed 
to the smaller number of years those with service have had in their 
present civilian occupation. Similar findings with the same explanation 
are reported for those serving shortly after high school as compared with 
those serving at a later time. 

A study by Wool ^ points out the degree of overlap between military 
and civilian jobs. Although there are a number of military jobs with 
civilian counterparts, it is clear from his analysis that the military 
cannot expect to provide a type of training and experience to all of its 



Sharp, L. M. The role of military service in the careers of college 
graduates. Chapter V of L. M. Sharp, Education and employment : The 
early careers of college graduates. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1970. 

^ J- 

^ Claudy, J. G. Project TALENT and SABER volunteer : Data correlations / 
research. Palo Alto, Calif.: American Institutes for Research, 1973. 

Wool, H. The military specialist : Skilled manpower for the armed 
forces. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1968. 
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personnel that can be utilized in a civilian occupation. A review of 
Project 100^000 by Sullivan"* reported that men brought in under somewhat 
relaxed mental and physical qualification standards performed their 
duties satisfactorily. There were small additional costs for training^ 
higher attrition rates^ and more disciplinary problems. However, with 
appropriate adjustments the overall effect on operations appeared 
minimal , 

The follow-up of Project TALENT participants five years after their 
class graduated from high school included 80 men planning a career as an 
enlisted man in the military. The highest interests (about the 60th 
percentile for the national group) of these men when in high school were 
in skilled trades^ labor, mechanical-technical, music, and office work. 
Their highest ability scores (around the 50th percentile for the national 
group) were in Visualization in Three Dimensions, Creativity, and 
Mechanical Reasoning. Their high school grades, study habits, and 
socioeconomic status were all at about the 40th percentile for the 
national group. An interesting finding was that the amount of extra- 
curricular reading they reported when in high school was well above 
average (the 67th percentile), and their knowledge of literature was 
also slightly above average, although their vocabularly and English 
scores were at about the 40th percentile. The above data are reported 
in the Career Data Book . ^ 

Several recent studies have dealt with what the military personnel 
like and don't like about service conditions and proposed changes in 
these. Gitter and Pinto ® report that Army enlisted men indicate that 
they are most satisfied with the present education, work, and food. 
They indicated the category most likely to need change was tours of 
duty. They reported most dissatisfaction with present leadership and 
equal treatment. 



^ Sullivan, J. A. Qualitative requirements of the armed forces. In 
Studies prepared for the President's Commission on an All-Volunteer 
Armed Force . Vol. 1. November I97O. 

^ Flanagan, J. C, D. V. Tiedeman, M. B. Willis, and D. H. McLaughlin. 
The career data book ; Results from Project TALENT 's five-year follow- 
up study . Palo Alto, Calif.: American Institutes for Research^ 1975* 

Gitter^ A. G. and S. K. Pinto. Social indicators of the military ; 
Assessing the quality of life in the U.S. Army 1973 . Boston: Boston 
Area Academic Consortium^ Inc.^ May 1975. 
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An ongoing longitudinal study on the socialization and adjustment of 
a group of recent volunteers to Army life has been reported.^ About 
75^^ of this cohort were aged 19 or under; less than 40^ had received a 
high school diploma; 56^ were white, 34^ black, and 10^ other minorities; 
and about half came from homes which grossed $8,000 or less per year. 
Analyses of the data collected shortly after enlistment suggested that 
the most important factors in making the decision to enlist included the 
favorable support of parents, attitude of peers, and problems in the 
individual's personal environment. Analysis of a parallel set of 
responses collected at the end of basic training indicated that the 
adjustment to Army life at the end of basic training was mainly a 
function of factors affecting physical comforts, competent leadership, 
and team goal orientation. 

The analysis of the similar items administered at the end of Advanced 
Infantry Training suggested that socialization or adjustment to the Army 
at this point was primarily a function of the individual's satisfaction 
with conditions affecting physical comfort, his willingness to work hard 
and accept regulations, his feeling that he has some control of his fate 
and satisfaction with his activities, and his expressed willingness to 



A very recent study of Holz and Gitter^ assessed the quality of life 
of a sample of first term enlisted men in the U. S. Army. The report 
was based on responses of these men to a set of attitudinal indicators 
of quality of Army life. The men rated 13 of the 16 dimensions of 
quality of Army life in the lower half, or dissatisfaction range, of the 
scale. The lowest rated items were haircut regulations, housing condi- 
tions, and "hurry up and wait" operating style. The highest ratings 
and the only ones to receive ratings above the midpoint on a scale run- 
ning from Completely Dissatisfied to Completely Satisfied were Medical/ 
Dental Care, Educational Opportunities, and Post Facilities. 

The present study, in contrast to some of those mentioned above, 
stresses comprehensive behavioral data over about a 14-year period on a 



^ Goodstadt, B. E., R. L. Frey, Jr., A. S. Glickman, and A. P. Romanczuk. 
Socialization processes and the adjustment of military personnel to 
Army life: A structural analysis of socialization during advanced 
individual training . (Phase 3> Task 4 Interim Report.) Washington, 
D. C. : American Institutes for Research, August 1974:* 

® Holz, R. F. and A. G. Gitter. Assessing the quality of life in the 
U. S. Army . (Technical Paper 256. ) Arlington, Va., : U. S. Army 
Research Institute for the Behavioral and Social Sciences, September 
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fairly representative sample of men with service in the Army. The empha- 
sis is on assessing the contribution of Army service to the quality of 
life of these men as young adults about 30 years of age. 

It is believed that the intensive study of this sample brings out 
the fact chat the Army is making a positive contribution to the long 
range quality of life of those who serve in it and also points to 
several specific ways in which this contribution can be significantly 
increased . 



DEFINING THE INFORMATION REQUIRED FOR THE STUDY 

As indicated above, data were available regarding the interests, 
abilities, hobbies, activities, family backgrounds, and plans of these 
young people while they were in high school in I960. An interview was 
planned to collect a little more detailed information on family back- 
ground and their subsequent schooling experiences, job experiences, and 
social life prior to entering the Army. It was ai-^o felt that a number 
of questions should be asked regarding the cxrcuir.stances surrounding 
entrance into the Army. These related to draft status, reasons for 
enlistment, specific experiences which precipitated enlistment, prefer- 
ences among service branches, reasons for selecting the Army, special 
enlistment options chosen by the enlistee, and expectations about the 
Army. 

The largest section of the three-hour interview was devoted to Army 
experiences. This section dealt with five major aspects of military 
experience: classification, training, utilization, social environment, 
reenlistment decisions, and effects of Army service. The last section 
includes information about post- separation experiences. This includes 
information about job history after leaving the service, leisure 
activities, family situation, and includes questions regarding each of 
the 18 components included in the preliminary definition of quality of 
life developed at the American Institutes for Research. Each individual 
was requested to rate the importance of each of these factors to him 
and also to indicate on a six point scale how well his needs were being 
met with respect to each of these 18 dimensions of quality of life. 

A brief description of the source of this tentative set of factors 
relating to quality of life is given here. This list of factors was 
based on an ongoing project of the American Institutes for Research, 
which has as its purpose defining the factors affecting quality of life 
for Americans. Several hundred critical incidents — reports of events 
that happened or things they did that made their life notably better or 
worse — were gathered from about 200 persons of various ages and socio- 
economic levels in the San Francisco Bay area. In addition, the high 
school juniors in the I960 TALENT survey were mailed 11-year post-high 
school follow-up questionnaires in which they v/ere asked "What has 
given you the most satisfaction during the past year" and ^'Why was it 
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so satisfying?" A sample of 2^000 of these questionnaire responses were 
used along with the critical incidents mentioned above as a basis for 
formulating the 18 categories tentatively defining the quality of life. 
These categories are listed with a brief indication of typical contents 
in each dimension in Table 1. 

A series of tryouts of the complete interview on a total of 12 indi- 
viduals comparable to those in the Army sample was carried out in the Bay 
area by project staff. After each set of two or three interviews the 
procedures and contents were revised. The last of the revisions was 
printed as the final three-hour interview form. 



The target sample for the study was a group of 200 men and 5O women 
selected to be representative of men and women around 30 years of age 
who had served on active duty for more than six months in the Army at an 
enlisted or warrant officer rank. This group was drawn from the nation- 
ally representative sample of high school students who participated in 
Project TALENT in I960. The selection was done in successive steps in 
which cases were gradually eliminated because they did not meet specific 
sample criteria. Some cases were also eliminated because the data re- 
quired to determine whether or not that case met a particular sample 
criteria were not available. The detailed steps in the sample section are 
described in the supplementary report.^ 

Of the group of 25O men and women, 12^ could not be contacted before 
the cut-off date for interviewing and an additional iBjo either declined 
to be interviewed or were unavailable for an interview during the times 
the interview had to be scheduled. Using a stratified random procedure, 
replacements for these cases and those disqualitied as officers or as 
having served less than six months were made in such a way as to retain 
t:he characteristics of the initial sample with respect to highest grade 
reached in high school^ socioeconomic status, race, and reading compre- 
hension score. The males in the group were selected to include only 
those who were I5 or 16 years old in I960. A comparison of the original 
and final samples on the stratification and other variables used in the 
study indicated a high degree of similarity between the two groups. 
Thus the final sample of 166 men and 49 women can be considered broadly 
representative of the group originally drawn from the TALENT files and < 
hence to be broadly representative of men and women around 30 years of 
age with more than six months of active Army service. 



Wilson, S. R., and J. C. Flanagan. Supplementary report : Quality of 
life as perceived by 30 year old Army veterans . Palo Alto, Calif.: 
American Institutes for Research, 1974. 
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PItYSICAL AND MATERIAL WELL-BEING 

A, Material well-being and security for the future 

Desirable home, good food, possessions, comforts, and security 
for the future. For most people filling these needs is primarily 
related to their Income. 

B. Health and personal safety 

Freedom from sickness, physical fitness, avoiding accidents, and 
other health hazards. Mental health is also included. Effective 
treatment of health problems Is a large component. 

REUTIONS WITH OTHER PEOPLE 
i.. Relations with parents, siblings, or other relatives 

Visiting, enjoying, cooperating, discussing, deciding, playing, 
and other Interacting. The feeling of belonging and having 
someone to discuss things with. 

D. Having and raising children 

Becoming a parent, watching the development, molding, guiding, 
helping, appreciating, learning from them and with them, and 
enjoying one's children. 

E. Relations with spouse (or girl friend (s)/boy friend (s)) 

Love, companionship, sexual satisfaction, understanding, communi- 
cation, appreciation, devotion, belonging, and contentment. 

F. Relations with close friends 

Sharing interests, experiences, causes, and views. Giving and 
receiving help, favors, emotional support, and guidance. Liking, 
trusting, and knowing. 

G. Social, conmunity and civic activities 

Helping others, serving as a volunteer. Initiating, supporting, 
fostering, planning, working for the improvement of opportunities 
for all citizens to fill their needs and improve their living 
conditions through both local and national group actions and 
organizations. 

PERSONAL DEVELOmENT 

H. Intellectual activities 

Learning, attending school, acquiring desired knowledge and mental 
abilities, graduating, problem solving, decision making, and 
improving understanding, comprehension, or appreciation in an 
intellectual area. 



Table 1 

CATEGORIES DEFINING QUALITY OF LIFE 

I. Aesthetic activities 



Appreciating nature, beauty, art, music, poetry, and the 

Spiritual experiences or beliefs 

Formal religious activities, faith, .;ni;rch work, and bell 
existence of a suprone being. 

Hiilosophical and ethical values 

Rationality and morality, consistency in behavioral decls 
seeking truth from fact, logic, or meditation, and living 
to general guiding principles. 

Developing skills in manual activities 

Sewing, building, constructing, gardening, decorating, an 
food. 

INDIVIDUAL FULFILLMENT 

Understanding and appreciating self 

Becoming mature, insight Into and acceptance of one's asi 
limitations, awareness of personal growth and development 
realizing the ability to influence the course of one's li 
significantly. 

Occupational role (job) 

Having Interesting, challenging, rewarding, worthwhile w( 
well, using abilities, producing, obtaining recognition, 
accomplishing. 

Creativity 

Showing ingenuity, originality. Imagination, a unique am 
expression In music, art, writing, drama, photography, oi 
or scientific matters. 



RECREATION 



P. Socializing 
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Communicating, entertaining at home or elsewhere, attcndi 
or other social gatherings, and meeting new people. 

Passive recreational activities 

Watching television, reading, going to the movies, colle 
or other things, playing cards or other sedentary games, 
to entertainment or sports events. 

Active recreational activities 

Participating in sports, hiking, hunting and fishing, bo 
camping, vacation travel and sightseeing, performing in 
professional role as an entertainer, actor, or contestan 
a pet animal. ^ 



CATEGORIES DEFINING 

PHYSICAL AND MATERIAL WELL-BEING 

rial well-being and security for the future 

rable home, good food, possessions, comforts, and security 
the future. For most people filling these needs is primarily 
ted to their Income. 

th and personal safety 

^cm from sickness, physical fitness, avoiding accidents, and 
r health hazards. Mental health is also included. Effective 
tment of health problems is a large component. 

REUTIONS WITH OTHER PEOPLE 
ions with parents, siblings, or other relatives 

ing, enjoying, cooperating, discussing, deciding, playing, 
ther interacting. The feeling of belonging and having 
ne to discuss things with. 

g and raising children 

ing a parent, watching the development, molding, guiding, 
ng, appreciating, learning from them and with them, and 
ing one's children. 

ions with spouse (or girl friend (a )/boy friend (s)) 

companionship, sexual satisfaction, understanding, communi- 
n, appreciation, devotion, belonging, and contentment. 

ions with close friends 

ng interests, experiences, causes, and views. Giving and 
vlng help, favors, emotional support, and guidance. Liking, 
ing, and knowing. 

1, conmunity and civic activities 

ng others, serving as a volunteer. Initiating, supporting, 
ring, planning, working for the Improvement of opportunities 
11 citizens to fill their needs and Improve their living 
tlons through both local and national group actions and 
Izatlons. 

PERSONAL DEVELOIWEWr 
lectual activities 

ing, attending school, acquiring desired knowledge and mental 
ties, graduating^ problem solving, decision making, and 
vlng understanding, comprehension, or appreciation in an 
lectual area. 
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QUALITY OF LIFE 

I . Aesthetic activities 

Appreciating nature, beauty, art, music, poetry, and the performing arts 

J. Spiritual experiences or beliefs 

Formal religious activities, faith, church work, and belief in the 
existence of a supreme being. 

K. Philosophical and ethical values 

Rationality and morality, consistency in behavioral decisions, 
seeking truth from fact, logic, or meditation, and living according 
to general guiding principles. 

L. Developing skills in manual activities 

Sewing, building, constructing, gardening, decorating, and preparing 
food. 

INDIVIDUAL FULFILI21ENT 

M. Understanding and appreciating self 

Becoming mature. Insight into and acceptance of one's assets and 
limitations, awareness of personal growth and development, and 
realizing the ability to influence the course of one's life 
significantly. 

N. Occupational role (job) 

Having interesting, challenging, rewarding, worthwhile work. Doing 
well, using abilities, producing, obtaining recognition, and 
accomplishing. 

0. Creativity 

Showing Ingenuity, originality, imagination, a unique and effective 
expression in music, art, writing, drama, photography, or practical 
or scientific matters. 

RECREATION » 

P. Socializing 

Communicating, entertaining at home or elsewhere, attending parties 
or other social gatherings, and meeting new people. 

Q. Passive recreational activities 

Watching television, reading, going to the movies, collecting stamps 
or other things, playing cards or other sedentary games, and going 
to entertainment or sports events. 

R. Active recreational activities 

Participating in sports, hiking, hunting and fishing, boating, 
camping, vacation travel and sightseeing, performing in a non- 
professional role as an entertainer, actor, or contestant, training 
a pet animal. ^ 



PROCEDURES FOR COLLECTING THE DATA 



As indicated in the previous section, all of the men and women 
selected for the present sample had participated in Project TALENT in 
I960 and had completed the mailed follow-up questionnaire five years 
after their class graduated from high school. These data were readily 
available, and printouts were prepared before the interviews took place. 
As mentioned previously, each individual was interviewed for approx- 
imately three hours to collect information on his activities prior to 
entering the Army, during his Army service, and subsequent to his Army 
discharge, except for the small number of individuals still in the 
service. Interviews took place between February and June of 1974. 

The interviewing program was administered through appropriate faculty 
members in universities and other institutions throughout the country. 
The general procedure followed was to identify a local coordinator at a 
university or other institution as soon as one of the individuals in the 
sample had been located, contacted, and had agreed to the interview. 
This coordinator was sent a local Coordinator's Manual instructing him 
on the selection and training of a local interviewer. These inter- 
viewers were for the most part graduate students having training in inter- 
viewing skills. They were first given an Interviewer's Manual and a 
completed sample case to study. The local coordinator then checked them 
out with a set of prepared questions to insure that they understood the 
general procedures to be followed. 

The 94 local coordinators and the I08 interviewers who assisted in 
the data collection are listed in the supplementary report, along with 
the institutions with which they are affiliated. 

Interviews were conducted for the most part in the interviewee's 
home or in the office of the interviewer. The interview form included 
about a hundred pages, and the procedure followed was to read the 
questions and write down the replies of the interviewee. In a few 
instances tape recorders were used. In all casco the interviewer trans- 
ferred his notes to another booklet^ identical to the first one, in 
final edited form. 

The quality of the interviews conducted in the field was excellent. 
There were no instances where a case had to be discarded because the 
data were not usable. 

Prior to analyzing the data, a number of the open-ended questions 
were selected for preliminary study to develop a set of suitable cate- 
gories for use in coding the responses. Senior staff performed a special 
analysis of the impact of the Army experience on the individual's career 
development. In this analysis all positive effects of Army service on 
occupational development were noted. Negative effects were tallied, and 
finally, a tally was made from each case of opportunities missed by the 
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Army for contributing in a positive way to the individual's occupational 
development. The final step, after reading the entire case history of 
the individual, was to rate the overall impact of Army service on the 
person's occupational development on a five-point scale, from 'Very 
positive" to "very negative." 

Because of the length of the interview a number of checks were 
carried out to determine whether or not there was any tendency for the 
interviewee to lose interest or become careless in his answers in the 
latter part of the session. These analyses do not appear to give any 
support to the view that the latter parts of the interview were less 
valid than the initial answers of the individual. 



RESULTS OF THE ANALYSIS OF THE DATA REGARDING ARMY SERVICE 
Background and Characteristics - Males 

The sample of men included in this study contained 80 who were 
drafted and 86 who enlisted. At the time they entered the Army, those 
who were drafted had an average age of 21 years and 5 months. Those who 
enlisted had an average age of 19 years and 11 months. In studying the 
background and reasons for enlistment of this group it became clear that 
a more meaningful division could be obtained by dividing the group into 
men whose entrance into the Army was motivated by the draft and a second 
group who entered the Army voluntarily without such pressure. Some of 
those in the first group, labeled "draft induced," actually enlisted 
when they were about to be drafted, and some of those in the second 
group asked to be drafted rather than enlisting. The greater homogeneity 
of the second classification is illustrated by the fact that the average 
age of the draft induced group, including 84 men, 'is 22 years and 1 
month, and the average age of the voluntary group, including 82 men, is 
19 years and 2 months. Approximately SQ^ of the group are white, and 
all but three of the others are black. Only 15^ of the group were 
married or had been married at the time they entered the Army. Nearly 
all of these were in the draft induced group. Only six of the 166 had 
a child. Half the volunteers had no job or career plans when they entered 
the Army. 

About 18/0 of the group had less than a high school diploma and about 
10^ had a college degree. A large proportion of those lacking the high 
school diploma entered the service voluntarily, and nearly all of those 
with the college degree were drafted. 

The interest, ability, and information characteristics of the sample 
are readily seen on the profile on Figure 1. This also points up the 
differences between the mean scores of the draft induced group and the 
voluntary group. These scores are plotted in terms of the Project 
TALENT national male norms for the grade in which the individual was 
enrolled at the time he was tested in Project TALENT in I960. The 
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• « Draft induced (mean scores ) 
A * Voluntary (meaji scores 
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INTEREST SCALES 

Phys. Scl.; Eng., Math 

Bio. Sci., Medicine 

Public Service 

Literary-Linguistic 

Social Service 

Artistic 

Musical 

Sports 

Hunting and Fishing 
Business Management 
Sales 

Computation 

Office Work 

Mechanical-Technical 

Skilled Trades 

Farming 

Labor 

INFORMATION TEST 
Vocabulary 
Literature 
Music 

Social Studies 
Mathematics 
Physical Science 
Biological Science 

ABILITY TEST 
Total English 
Reading Comprehension 
Creativity 
Mechanical Reasoiflng 
Visualization in 3D 
Abstract Reasoning 
Arithmetic Reasoning 
Introductory Math 
Arithmetic Computation 
OTHER VARIABLES 
Socioeconomic Status 
H.S. Courses Taken (Aca.) 
H.S, Grades 

Amt. of Extracur. Reading 
Study Habits and Attitudes 



National Percentile Grade Norms for Males 
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Figure 1. Profile of TALENT scores on 38 interest, information, ability, and other variables for draft induced {N=84) 
and voluntary {N=82) servicemen. 
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voluntary group is notable in the greater interest of the men in 
mechanical/technical, skilled trades, farming, and labor activities. 
The draft induced group have higher mean scores on all of the informa- 
tion and ability tests than do those in the voluntary group. The mean 
score for the voluntary group on the reading comprehension test is at 
the 41st percentile in terms of the national norms; the draft induced 
group is at the 49th percentile. The voluntary group has its lowest 
mean score on study habits and attitudes. This mean score is at the 
56th percentile. By comparison the draft induced group's mean score 
on study habits and attitudes is at the 51st percentile. The socio- 
economic status of the voluntary group is also well below the mean for 
both the national norms and the draft induced group. The highest mean 
scores for the voluntary group are in Visualization in Three Dimensions 
and Mechanical Reasoning. In these tests their scores are at or very 
near the mean for the total national group. 

Recruitment and Classification 

Of special interest in terms of current recruiting for a volunteer 
Army are the reasons for enlisting for those not avoiding the draft or 
getting their obligation out of the way. Since these men are viewing 
their lives in perspective, their answers to the question of why they 
enlisted in the service are of special interest. The most frequently 
mentioned motivation was some type of personal development such as 
getting out on their own, finding themselves, meeting new people, 
acquiring discipline, and similar aspects of growing up. The next most 
frequent reason given for enlistment or requesting the draft was to 
obtain training which would prepare the individual for a job or career. 
Other frequently mentioned items included desire for travel, the urging 
of friends or family, the desire for job security, and the wish to get 
away from personal or family problems. In reply to a related question 
inquiring about expectations from Army service, the most frequent 
answers were: obtaining training, a chance for adventure and change, 
and general personal or social development. 

Because of the strong interest in obtaining training among the men 
entering the Army voluntarily, it is of interest to examine the extent 
to which this training turned out to be valuable to them. The men who 
enlisted reported in most instances that they had some choice of train- 
ing. About 8l^ indicated they had such a choice and that at least one 
option was of interest to them. About Jl^ of the enlistees reported 
that they desired a particular field, qualified for it, and got their 
choice. Unfortunately, these choices appear to have been made on the 
basis of very inadequate information, both about themselves and about 
the nature of the training and the job for which this would prepare them. 
Of the 62 men who enlisted and reported having a choice of training, 
somewhat less than half are now satisfied with the choice they made. 
Many of them looking back on this experience indicate that they were 
given very little guidance in making their choice of training. 
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Training and Utilization 



In general the men in this group found the Army training of substan- 
tial interest to them. In answer to the question **How interesting was 
this .training to you?" and "l^y did you feel this way about it?'* these 
men indicated that novelty and the opportunity to learn new things were 
the principal reasons for their interest. Other factors contributing 
to their interest included the potential usefulness of the materials and 
the methods used in the training courses. 

When asked to recall a time when they learned a lot and why they 
learned a lot at this particular time^ these men reported that the 
methods and instructors were the principal factors contributing to this 
type of effective learning situation* Similarly, in response to the 
question as to when they had trouble learning, more than half said they 
never had trouble learning. Those who did blamed the instructors and the 
training methods for their difficulties. When this group was aked what 
changes in training would improve the program, they had a number of 
suggestions relating to methods, instructors, and training conditions. 
The more frequent suggestions were to individualize training, to insure 
that the instructors were both qualified in the subject matter and knew 
how to teach, and to give the student more opportunity for practical 
experience, including the actual handling of equipment. 

A noteworthy finding regarding this group was the extent of the 
voluntary education in which they engaged. For example, half of the men 
who enlisted for three years obtained some extra voluntary education. 
By contrast, only a quarter of the draftees took courses. Among the 
three-year men, 12^ of the total group completed a GED; about 2% of this 
group took college courses. An interesting point is that nearly 90$ of 
those who attempted some educational course of a voluntary nature, in- 
cluding preparation for the GED tests, completed it. 

It appears especially significant that about two-thirds of the men 
who entered the Army without a high school diploma completed a GED while 
serving. The many other educational courses taken on a voluntary basis 
also made a distinct contribution to the quality of life of this group 
following their Army service. 

It is of interest to note that 82^ of the men who received training 
in the Army said they were able to use this training on an assignment. 
IiJhen asked for a specific time when they lacked skill or information 
needed to do an assigned job, 28^ of the men reported such a situation.* 
These instances were divided between situations requiring skill or 
information not included in their training courses and materials which 
were included in the training courses but which they did not learn. 
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IMPACT OF ARMY SERVICE ON PRESENT QUALITY OF LIFE 



The 166 men in this sample are now approximately thirty years old. 
Most are currently married (Slfj); about lO^i have never been married; and 
the remainder were married at one time but are presently divorced. The 
group averages about 1 1/3 children per family. Twenty of these men 
completed a four-year college degree following their discharge from the 
service. The current occupations of these men are not very different 
from those of a representative sample of 50-year-olds. 

At the end of the interview each of these men was asked to rate his 
own quality of life. First he was asked to indicate how important each 
of the 18 areas being used to define quality of life are to him at present. 
He was then asked to indicate how well his needs are being met in each 
of these areas. The results for the total Army veteran sample are shown 
in Figure 2. The three components of quality of life which these Army 
veterans indicated were of most importance to them at the present time 
were Health and Personal Safety , Relations with Wife , and Occupational 
Role . Most of the group rated these as either Important or Very 
Important to them. Of only slightly less importance to this group were 
Understanding and Appreciating Self , Having and Raising Children , and 
Material Well-Being and Security for the Future . The ratings assigned 
by these men averaged Important for Relations with Parents or Siblings , 
Relations with Close Friends , and Intellectual Development and Activi - 
ties . 

The other nine areas relating to such components as recreational 
activities, hobbies, and religious activities were rated as falling 
somewhere between Moderate Importance and Important. All of the nine 
components of quality of life rated by this group as Important were 
rated by them as areas in which their needs were somewhere between Well 
Met and Very Well Met. The three factors rated as most important by 
them are also rated as the areas in which their needs were best met. 

Prior to carrying out this study on Army veterans^ a pilot study was 
done on the quality of life of a sample of 33 Project TALENT 30-year-olds 
without Army service. The comparison between the ratings of importance 
and how well their needs were met for this pilot group with a group of 
men having Army service matched with them with respect to reading com- 
prehension scores and socioeconomic status as determined while they 
were in high school provides an estimate of the effect of Army service 
for a sample of young men. In the left-hand column on Figure 3 it will 
be noted that the men with and without Army experience tend to rate the 
18 factors similarly with respect to their importance for their quality 
of life. The small discrepancies shown are well within the anticipated 
errors expected from sampling with such size groups. The crucial com- 
parison^ of course, is in terms of how well these men estimate that their 
needs are being met at the present time in terms of those aspects of 
quality of life which are of most importance to them. It is clear that 
most of the differences between these groups favored the men with Army 
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Figure 2. Reports of male Army veterans of the importance to them of each of 18 areas defining quality of life and 
similar reports of how well their needs are met in each area. 
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• = Army study men mean scores (n =36) 

■ = Pilot study men (no Army experience) (n =55) 
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Figure 3. Reports comparing the importance to them and how well their needs are met for each of 18 areas defining quality 
of life for comparable groups with and without Army experience. 
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•xperience. Although the samples are small, these findings suggest that 
contrary to some newspaper stories, the contribution which service in the 
Army made on the quality of these men's lives is predominantly positive. 
This appears to be especially true in some of the areas of most impor- 
tance to these men such as Health and Personal Safety . Relations with 
Wif§> Understanding and Appr eciating Self . Relations with Parents or 
Siblings , and Relations with C lose Friends . With respect to occupational 
role, both groups rate their needs as being equally well met. There is 
a small, practically negligible, difference favoring the group without 
Army experience with respect to Material Well-Being and Having and 
Raising Children . ^ 

To explore further the impact of Army service on these men's lives 
we asked for their descriptions of times when something good or bad hap- 
pened as a result of their Army service. In this sample the 166 men 
reported a total of I77 good effects of their service on some aspect of 
their quality of life and 65 specific bad effects. The good effects on 
the quality of life of these men included in order of times mentioned 
their present occupational role, their understanding and appreciation 
of themselves, their intellectual development, their recreational life 
and their material well-being. The bad effects on their quality of ' 
life in order of times mentioned were their social life, their health 
their occupational role, their material well-being, and their relations 
with their wive^ or girl friends. The above five listed items in each 
case account for about three- fourths of the good and bad items mentioned. 
The other fourth of the items are scattered among the thirteen other 
areas describing quality of life. 

The men were asked to describe themselves and report their strengths 
and weaknesses at the time they entered the Army. Similarly, at the end 
of the interview they were asked to describe themselves now and discuss 
changes. The changes in their personality and general outlook that they 
report as having taken place during their service are much more often 
positive than negative, the ratio being about 7 to 1. Many of the men 
reported that they became more mature, more sophisticated, more apprecia- 
tive of other cultures, better able to interact personally with others, 
more goal directed, more self-confident and more independent. Although 
the nature of this study does not make it possible to credit the Army 
with causing all of these changes, the study of the development of this 
group strongly suggests that many of these changes in individuals would 
not have occurred in many other environments. 

A special study was performed to analyze the effects of Army service 
on career development. In terms of an overall judgment of the extent to 
which there was a positive or negative effect, it was judged that for more 
than half of the men in this group Army service had a positive effect 
with respect to their occupational role. The effect was judged to have 
been negative with respect to only about 8^ of the men. For the re- 
mainder it was judged that service in the Army had a negligible effect 
on their present occupational activities. In studying these cases the 
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most frequently observed contributions of the Army to their present 
occupational role were in terms of appropriate training, development of 
new skills, experience in an area relevant to their present occupational 
role, the development of good work habits, the opportunity to study 
either in the Army or subsequently using the G.I. Bill, the development 
of leadership and management skills, the development of a sense of 
direction and confidence, and the development of a better understanding 
of people. 

l^en asked what different Army experiences or changes in Army pro- 
cedures would have been most helpful to them, 45^ of the total group 
indicated that classification for more appropriate training would have 
been most helpful. The other frequently mentioned change was to improve 
the effectiveness of training or to provide more opportunities for 
college or correspondence school courses. 

In this group of 166 men, 57 served at some time in Vietnam. A 
special study was made to determine the impact of this experience on 
their subsequent lives. It is believed that the setting of this inter- 
view and the timing provided a good perspective from which to view the 
impact of this experience. 

About two-thirds of them reported no problems in readjusting to 
civilian life. Those who reported problems primarily experienced 
nervousness, anxiety, conditioning to noises, fireworks, and so forth. 
However, several reported fairly severe problems in coping with inter- 
personal and job stresses or felt they existed "in a daze" for some 
considerable period of time after they returned. Nine men in this 
group received wounds which have left some degree of remaining disability 
ranging from the loss of both legs, with the current probability of 
further degeneration necessitating additional surgery, to minor wounds 
which are apparently fully healed. These men spent an average of just 
under a year in Vietnam. There was a great deal of variability in the 
extent to which they had actual combat experience. Some spent practi- 
cally their whole tour in Saigon or a relatively safe headquarters 
while others spent virtually their entire time in combat. On the whole 
it appears that this group is adjusting well to their return to civilian 
life. They are achieving a quality of life quite comparable to that of 
other groups. 

RESULTS FOR A SAMPLE OF WOMEN WHO SERVED IN THE WOMEN'S ARMY CORPS 

In addition to the sample of men which constituted the primary focus 
of the present study, interviews were conducted with 49 women who have 
served in the Women's Army Corps. The mean age of this group of women 
was almost identical to that of the men who entered the Army "voluntarily." 
Their age at entrance x^as 19 years and 1 month. They were much more 
homogeneous with respect to amount of education than the men; all but one 
had at least a high school diploma and only seven had one or two years 
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of college. Standards for enlistment have generally been more strict 
for women than for men; women have typically been required to be high 
school graduates (or have GED equivalence) and to have higher minimum 
scores on vocabulary and arithmetic reasoning tests than men. Figure 

t^^°^l °^ ""^^^ °^ this sample of women on the 

Project TALENT tests they took in I960, It should be noted that these 
mean scores are shown in terms of national percentile grade norms for 
females. On the interest scales the women show somewhat greater 
interest in physical science, engineering, and math and biological 
science and medicine than do the men, and somewhat lower scores on 
social service, art, and music. Otherwise, their profile is rather 
similar to that of the men, showing high scores in mechanical/technical, 
skilled trades, farming, and labor. The information scores for the 
women are somewhat above the average of the national norms, whereas for 
the men, particularly the volunteer group, they are somewhat lower than 
the national means. On the ability tests, as is the case for the men 
their highest scores are on the Mechanical Reasoning and the Visualiza- 
tion in Three Dimensions tests. The women score appreciably higher 
than the men on most of the other ability tests except for English and 
Arithmetic Computation. As in the case of the men, their study habits 
are quite poor, their mean score falling at the 59th percentile for the 
national female norms. The high school grades of this group also are 
lower than the national average for women, their mean score falling at 
the 40th percentile. 

The reasons of these women for enlisting in the service are quite 
different than those of the men entering on a voluntary basis. For the 
women, by far the most frequently mentioned reason is travel. The other 
very frequently mentioned reasons are getting away from family and 
personal problems and the opportunity to get education by way of the 
G.I, Bill, These three reasons are all mentioned much more frequently 
for the women than for the men enlistees. As for the men, the next 
most frequently mentioned items are personal development, usually in the 
form of being on one's own, getting training that might help them in a 
career, having a job with security, and school problems. This last 
reason is also one that is much more frequently mentioned by the women 
than the men as might be expected from the fact that although these 
women s ability levels are somewhat higher than those of the men who 
enter on a voluntary basis their grades are somewhat lower. 

The women received quite different training from that received by 
the men, and did not consider it as interesting to the same extent as 
the men. More than 705^ of them had training either as administrative 
specialists and clerks or in the medical and dental field, in areas in 
which they had already received training. The only other frequently 
mentioned courses were communications and intelligence, which included 
only a small percentage, and service and supply handlers, which had an 
even smaller percentage. Although about 55^ of those who got training 
in the Army have used it in a comparable civilian field, for most of 
these women the Array has not led to any real career development. Most 
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of the women are in relatively low level positions and regard their jobs 
primarily as providing supplemental family income rather than as a step 
towards a career. In only two cases in this group--one relating to a 
woman receiving computer programming training and another receiving 
medical training--has their Army training per se led to career develop- 
ment and advancement. 

One factor which distinguishes this group of women most from their male 
counterparts, however, is the transitory nature of their enlistment and 
service in the Army. Of this group of women, who were already selected 
to include only those who served in the Army more than six months, only 
40^ completed their first enlistment period. Social factors play a 
major role in affecting the service of these WACs. For example, 19 of 
these women married while they were in the Army. Most of them married 
men who were also in the Army. All but three of those who married left 
the Army before completing their first enlistment. These women left 
either when they married or when they became pregnant. Another six of 
the women in this group left the Army when they became pregnant but were 
not married. In this group, then, 22 of the 49 women failed to complete 
their first enlistment because of marriage or pregnancy or both. 

Although it is clear that in dealing with the women we are concerned 
with Army service representing a much shorter period of time than for 
men, hence haviyig less time to exert an effect, it seems important to 
examine their evaluations of their present quality of life. As shown in 
Figure 5 their ratings of the importance to them of these I8 components 
of quality of life are strikingly similar to those given by the men. 
The greatest single discrepancy is that the women indicate that Intel- - 
lectual Development and Activities are of less importance to them than 
to the men. Aesthetic Activities and Spiritual Experiences are of 
slightly more importance to them than to the men. Occupational Role is 
also of somewhat less importance to them than to the men. 

The ratings of this group of women with respect to how well their 
needs are met also paralleled the evaluations of the men in most respects. 
The women do indicate that their Relations with their Husbands do not 
meet their needs in these areas quite as well as reported by the men. 
They also report that their needs with respect to Occupational activities 

RqI^ ^ot quite as well met as reported by the men. Although this 
group of women reported Active Recreational Activities were as important 
to them as did the men, *they indicate that their needs in this respect 
are much less adequately met. 

Although no comparison is available with a comparable group of women 
without Army service at this point, the similarity between the ratings 
of men and women in other situations and the tentative results from this 
sample suggest that in the case of women also the Army is likely to have 
positive rather than negative effects on their quality of life. At the 
time of the interview 29 of the women were married, 5 were divorced, and 
15 have never married. For 8 of the 29, this is their second marriage. 
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Figure 5. Reports of WAC veterans of the importance to tliem of eacli of 18 areas defining quality of life and similar 
reports of how well their needs are met in each area. 
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One of the divorced women has been married and divorced twice. Of the 
15 women who have never married^ 8 say they are dating men at least 
occasionally and 7 are apparently not dating\at all^ Two women have 
openly homosexual relationships. As a group these women have borne an 
average of 1,26 children each. 

As indicated before, at the time they entered the Army many of these 
women were experiencing rather severe stress. Only six gave a self 
descript ion that could be considered to reflect a positive att i tude to- 
ward herself. Eight described themselves using adjectives such as 
"distraught/* "lost," "extremely withdrawn," and "confused," while the 
common description generally was "naive," "immature," "extremely shy," 
'Very inexperienced," "insecure," "chip on shoulder," "lonely," and so 
forth. 

Their self-descriptions when they left the Army are considerably more 
positive. Thirty-one say they changed in positive ways--generally that 
they grew up and became more confident, resourceful, independent, and 
able to organize things. Four, however, said they changed in negative 
ways, becoming harder, distrustful, unwilling to work around many women, 
or more cynical. Eight said they did not change at all. 

In general, it seems that the Army experience had some positive effect 
in bringing out very shy girls and helping them feel more at ease with 
other people. It also seems that there are major areas of their lives 
where a great need exists and where there is an opportunity for a sub- 
stantial contribution, particularly to their career development, their 
self -under standing and appreciation, and their interpersonal relation- 
ships. 



SUMMARY OF ARMY EFFECTS 

The principal finding of this study of a group of 30 year olds who 
have had Army service is that for the group as a whole positive effects 
far exceed negative effects. For this group the number of good effects 
outnumbered the bad effects reported by a ratio of 3 to 1. Three of the 
areas showing a large number of good effects included Understanding and 
Appreciating Self , Intellectual Activities , and Active Recreational 
Activities . Very few bkd effects were reported in these areas • The 
two types of bad effects most frequently mentioned were in relation to 
Socializing and Health and Personal Safety . 

These men were asked to compare themselves before and after their 
Army service in terms of personality and general outlook. They reported 
positive effects outnumbering negative effects by about seven to one. 
The changes reported were in the direction of maturity, sophistication, 
appreciation of other cultures, ease in meeting and working with others, 
goal directed, independent, and confident. 
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A detailed analysis was made of these men's reports on their present 
quality of life. It was possible to make comparisons between the reports 
of a small national sample used as a pilot study prior to the initiation 
of the Army study and a group with Army service matched with them for 
reading comprehension and socioeconomic status as evaluated while they 
were in high school as indicated in the Project TALENT records. On these 
small comparison samples the men with Army service report their current 
needs with respect to the quality of their lives are being met slightly 
better than are the needs of those who had not had Army experience. 

This finding is of great importance since it relates to men serving 
in the difficult times of the Vietnamese war. In the implications sec- 
tion some of the ways in which the contribution of Army service to the 
men involved can be significantly increased are presented. 

These men rated the importance to them of each of the 18 factors in 
the tentative definition of quality of life for individuals. The six 
components rated as most important to them were Health and Personal 
Safety , Relations with Wife , Occupational Role , Understanding and 
Appreciating Self , Having and Raising Children , and Material Well-Being 
and Security for the Future . These men also supplied a rating on how 
well their needs were met in these areas. The mean ratings were Very 
Well Met except for Having and Raising Children . Their ratings indicated 
their needs in this area were Well Met. 

A comprehensive analysis of the interview data was made on the effects 
of the Army experience on these men's occupational development and present 
occupational roles. The project's professional staff reviewed each of 
these men's development and present occupational status and made a judg- 
ment as to the extent to which the Army experience had had a positive or 
negative effect on this development and present status. For more than 
50^ of these men the effect was judged to be positive; for less than 10^ 
it was judged to be negative. These effects were more marked both in a 
positive and a negative direction for the enlisted group than for the 
draftees. The positive effects related chiefly to appropriate training 
and the development of useful skills; to satisfying work experiences 
that improved his level of competence in relevant fields; to the develop- 
ment of confidence and occupational goals; to .resources such as the G.I. 
Bill to enable him to gain needed education; to the development of good 
work habits; to the development of leadership and management skills; and 
to the development of a greater understanding of various types of people. 
The relatively small number of these men whose careers were negatively 
affected by the Army were placed in types of training (sometimes at 
their request) that were inappropriate to their interests and abilities 
and not satisfying to them. 

At the same time that these positive and negative effects on the 
man's career were being noted^ a record was kept of opportunities for the 
Army to make a significant positive contribution to his career develop- 
ment that were missed. Fully half of the missed opportunities related 
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to -failure to be assigned to appropriate training. These missed oppor- 
tunities were due in many instances to the man's lack of knowledge of 
his own interests and abilities and the requirements and nature of the 
training options available. 

The most obvious finding regarding the women in this sample is that 
only 40^ of those selected as having completed at least six months of 
Army service complete their first enlistment period. Many of them 
enlisted for poor reasons, such as school, family, or personal problems. 
The women did not regard the training they received as interesting to 
the same extent as the men. Many of those in this small group had 
training in nursing or simple typing or clerical skills in areas in which 
they had already received training. 

These women indicated that they thought their assignments were pro- 
ductive. Very few of them felt that the work contributed significantly 
to their career development or personal growth. This group of women 
with service in the WACs rated the same six components of quality of 
life as of most importance to them except for Having and Raising 
Children. They rate this slightly lower than do the men. 

They indicated their needs were Very Well Met in all six of these 
areas except for Occupational Role . In this area they rated their 
needs as only Well Met. They also rated Relations with Husband (or boy- 
friend) appreciably lower than the group of men did. These results 
suggest that for the women also the Army experience appears to make 
positive contributions to their overall quality of life, particularly 
in general personal growth— becoming more confident, resourceful, and 
at ease with other people. 



IMPLICATIONS 

One of the most striking findings from this study is that half the 
men who volunteered for Army service had no career or job plans at the 
time they entered the Army. They frequently said they wanted to find 
themselves and get training for an appropriate and satisfying career. 
When asked what changes in the Army procedures would have been most help- 
ful to them, 45/0 of these men suggested they would like to see changes in 
the classification system that would help get more meaningful informa- 
tion on their own interests and abilities in relation to Army opportuni- 
ties. 



Although 81^ of the enlistees said they had some choice in their 
assignment to training and 71^ said they chose, were qualified for, and 
were assigned to a specific type of training, less than half of these 
men were satisfied with the choices they had made. These findings are 
to a great extent based on the classification procedures of 5 or 10 
years ago, but they provide a very meaningful set of intensive case 
studies to use as a background for the systematic evaluation of present 
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procedures. The Army has a well established battery of tests that have 
been validated and have known predictive value for classification 
purposes. Interest tests are also available. 

There is an indication that these tests, supplemented by other mate- 
rials, need to become integral parts of a sophisticated life and career 
planning program. Such a program would make the classification into 
Army training and assignments a part of the individual's life and career 
planning program. The initial plans on entering the Army should include 
several options--some referring to specific Army careers and some plans 
for later civilian careers. The flexibility that comes from a full 
knowledge of desirable options provides a sound basis for strong motiva- 
tion to learn and to develop along specific lines. 

The second area needing change from the perspective of these former 
Army servicemen is training. A very large portion of the men found the 
contents of the Army training courses interesting. They reported that 
the principal factors influencing the extent of their learning included: 
teaching methods; instructor qualifications, motivation, and style; 
learning conditions; and apparent value of contents. Their suggestions 
for improvement related mainly to individualizing instruction and 
providing more opportunity for practical "hands-on" experience. In this 
group 81^ reported that they used their training in assignments. 
However, 28^ reported at least one specific instance when they lacked a 
required skill or piece of information that was important in carrying 
out an assignment. It also appears that some of the deficiencies re- 
ported by these men resulted from the problems created by fighting a 
war in a remote location with many special restraints and problems. 
However, a systematic survey of present training programs and procedures 
from the view of evaluating the extent to which they are based on modern 
educational technology would be a very worthwhile activity. 

The findings for the women support especially the need for a more 
sophisticated and broadly based life and career planning program. They 
also support the need for greater individualization in training, since 
many of the women complained that their instruction was mainly devoted 
to things they already knew. 

In conclusion, the intensive study of these 215 Project TALENT par- 
ticipants with at least six months of service in the Army suggests that 
the Army is helping these young people to improve the quality of their 
lives. However, it is clear that many opportunities exist in a large 
institution such as the Army for substantial improvement in the manage- 
ment of human resources. Many of the nation's schools are failing to 
provide adequate career guidance and adequate training. Although the 
Army cannot be expected to undertake major responsibility for these 
services, there is an excellent opportunity to make a significant improve- 
ment in the life planning activities of many of the nation's young people 
and at the same time improve the efficiency and effectiveness of its 
overall operations. 
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2 USA Hum Engr Lab. Abtrdttn. ATTN: Library/Dir 

1 USA Combat Arms Tng Bd, Ft Banning, ATTN: Ad Suptrvisor 

1 USA Infantry Hum Rsch Unit, Ft Banning, ATTN: Chltf 

1 USA Infantry Bd, Ft Banning, ATTN: STEBC-TE-T 

1 USASMA, Ft BIi$$. ATTN: ATSS-LRC 

1 USA Air Dtf Sch, Ft Bliss, ATTN: ATSA-CTD-ME 

1 USA Air Dtf Sch. Ft Bliss, ATTN: Ttch Lib 

1 USA Air Dtf Bd, Ft Bliss, ATTN: FILES 

1 USA Air Dtf Bd, Ft Bliss, ATTN: STEBD-PO 

1 USA Cmd It Gtntral Stf Colltgt, Ft Ltavtnworth, ATTN: Lib 

1 USA Cmd & Gtntral Stf Colltgt, Ft Ltavtnworth, ATTN: ATSW-SE-L 

1 USA Cmd & Gtntral Stf Colltgt, Ft Ltavtnworth. ATTN: Ed Advisor 

1 USA Comblntd Arms Cmbt Dtv Act. Ft Ltavtnworth. ATTN: DtpCdr 

1 USA Comblntd Arms Cmbt Dtv Act. Ft Ltavtnworth. ATTN: CCS 

1 USA Combintd Arms Cmbt Dtv Act. Ft Ltavenvwrth. ATTN: ATCASA 

1 USA Comblntd Arms Cmbt Dtv Act. Ft Ltavtnworth. ATTN: ATCACO-E 

1 USA Comblntd Arms Cmbt Dtv Act. Ft Ltavtnworth. ATTN: ATCACC-CI 

1 USAECOM. Night Vision Lab. Ft Bilvoir, ATTN: AMSEL-NV~SD 

3 USA Computtr Sys Cmd. Ft Btlvolr. ATTN: Ttch Library 
1 USAMERDC. Ft Btlvolr. ATTN: STSFB-DQ 

1 USAEngSch. Ft Btlvolr. ATTN: Library 

1 USA Topograpnic Lab. Ft Btlvoir. ATTN: ETL-TD-S 

1 USA Topographic Lab. Ft Btlvolr. ATTN: STINFO Ctnter 

1 USA Topographic Lab. Ft Btlvolr. ATTN: ETL-GSL 

1 USA Inttlllgtnct Ctr & Sch. Ft Huachuca. ATTN: CTD-MS 

1 USA Inttlllgtnct Ctr & Sch. Ft Huachuca. ATTN: ATS-CTD-MS 

1 USA Inttlllgtnct Ctr & Sch. Ft Huachuca. ATTN: ATSI-TE 

1 USA Inttlllgtnct Ctr & Sch. Ft HuKhuca. ATTN: ATSI-TEX-GS 

1 USA Inttlllgtnct Ctr & Sch. Ft HuKhuca. ATTN: ATSI-CTS-OR 

1 USA Inttlllgtnct Ctr & Sch. Ft Huachuca. ATTN: ATSI-CTD-DT 

1 USA Inttlllgtnct Ctr & Sch. Ft HuKhuca. ATTN: ATSI-CTD-CS 

1 USA Inttlllgtnct Ctr & Sch. Ft HuKhuca. ATTN: DAS/SRD 

1 USA Inttlllgtnct Ctr & Sch. Ft Huachuca. ATTN: ATSI-TEM 

1 USA Inttlllgtnct Ctr & Sch. Ft HuKhuca. ATTN: Library 

1 CDR. HQ Ft HuKhuca. ATTN: Ttch f^ef Div 

2 CDR. USA Eltctronic Prvg Grd. ATTN: STEEP-MT-S 
1 CDR. Projtct MASSTER. ATTN: Ttch Info Ctnttr 

1 Hq MASSTER. USATRADOC.LNO 

1 Rtstarchlnstitutt. HQ MASSTER. Ft Hood 

1 USA Rtcrulting Cmd. Ft Shtrdtan. ATTN: USARCPM-P 

1 Stnior Army Adv.. USAFAGOD/TAC. Elgin AF Aux Fid No. 9 

1 HQ USARPAC. DCSPER. APO SF 96556. ATTN: GPPE-SE 

1 Stimson Lib. Acadtmy of Htalth Scitncts. Ft Sam Houston 

1 Marina Corps Inst.. ATTN: Dtan-MCI 

1 HQUSMC. Commandant. ATTN: Code MTMT 51 

1 HQUSMC. Commandant. ATTN: Codt MPI-20 

2 USCG Acadtmy. Ntw London. ATTN: Admission 
2 USCG Acadtmy. New London. ATTN: Library 

1 USCG Training Ctr. NY. ATTN: CO 

1 USCG Training Ctr, NY, ATTN: Educ Svc Ofc 

1 USCG, Psychol Rts Br, DC, ATTN: GP 1/62 

1 HQ Mid-Range Br, MC Dtt, Quantico, ATTN: P&S Div 
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1 us Marine Corps Uaision Ofc, AMC, Altxandria, ATTN: AMCGS-F 
I USATRAOOC, Ft Monroe, ATTN: ATRO-ED 
6 USATRADOC, Ft Momoc, ATTN: ATPR-AO 
1 USATRADOC, Ft Mon'O,, ATTN: ATTS-E A 

1 USA Forces Cmd, fx McPherfon, ATTN: Library 

2 USA Aviation Test Bd, Ft Rucker, ATTN: STEBG-PO 

1 USA Agcy for Aviation Safety, Ft RucVar, ATTN: Library 

1 USA Agcy for Aviation Safety, Ft Ruckir, ATTN: Educ Advisor 

1 USA Aviation Sch, Ft Ruckir, ATTN: PO Drawer 0 

1 HQUSA Aviation Sys Cmd, St Louis, ATTN: AMSAV-ZDR 

2 USA Aviation Sys Test Act., Edwards AFB, ATTN: SAVTE-T 
1 USA Air Def Sch, Ft Bliss, ATTN: ATSA TEM 

1 USA Air Mobility Rsch & Dev Lab, Mof fett Fid, ATTN: SAVDL-AS 

1 USA Aviation Sch, Res Tng Mgt, Ft Rucker, ATTN: ATST-T-RTM 

1 USA Aviation Sch, CO, Ft Rucker, ATTN: ATST-D-A 

1 HQ, USAMC, Alexandria, ATTN: AMXCD-TL 

1 HO, USAMC, Alexandria, ATTN: CDR 

1 US Military Academy, West Point, ATTN: Serials Unit 

1 US Military Academy, West Point, ATTN: Ofc of Milt Ldrshp 

1 US Military Academy, Weit Point, ATTN: MAOR 

1 USA Standardization Gp, UK, FPO NY, ATTN: MASE-GC 

1 Ofc of Naval Rsch, Arlington, ATTN: Code 452 

3 Ofc of Naval Rsch, Arlington, ATTN: Code 458 
1 Ofc of Naval Rsch, Arlington, ATTN: Code 450 
1 Ofc of Naval Rsch, Arlington, ATTN: Code 441 

1 Naval Airospc Med Res Lab, Pensacola, ATTN: Acous Sch Div 

1 Naval Aerospc Med Res Lab, Pensacola, ATTN: Code L51 

1 Naval Aerospc Med Res Lab, Pensacola, ATTN: Code L5 

1 Chief of NavPers, ATTN: Pers OR 

1 NAVAIRSTA, Norfolk, ATTN: Safety Ctr 

1 Nav Oceanographic, DC, ATTN: Code 6251, Charts & Tech 

1 Centerof Naval Anal, ATTN: Doc Ctr 

1 NavAlrSysCom, ATTN: AIR~5313C 

1 Nav BuMed, ATTN: 713 

\ NavHelicopterSubSqua 2, FPO SF 96601 

1 AFHRL (FT) William AFB 

1 AFHRL (TT)LowTy AFB 

1 AFHRL(AS)WPAFB,OH 

2 AFHRL (DOJZI Brooks AFB 

1 AFHRL (DOJN) Lackland AFB 
1 HQUSAF (INYSD) 
1 HQUSAF (DPXXA) 

1 AFVTG (RD) Randolph AFB 

3 AMRL(HE)WPAFB,OH 

2 AF Inst of Tech, WPAFB, OH, ATTN: ENE/SL 
1 ATC (XPTD) Randolph AFB 

1 USAF AeroMed Lib, Brooks AFB (SUL-4), ATTN: DOC SEC 
1 AFOSR (NL), Arlington 

1 AF Log Cmd, McClellan AFB, ATTN: ALC/DPCRB 

1 Air Force Academy, CO, ATTN: Dept of Bel Sen 
5 NavPers & Dev Ctr, San Diego 

2 Navy Med Neuropsychiatric Rsch Unit, San Diego 
1 Nav Electronic Lab, San Diego, ATTN: Res Lab 

1 Nav TrngCen, San Diego, ATTN: Code 900O-Lib 
1 NavPostGraSch, Monterey, ATTN: Code 55Aa 
1 NavPostGraSch, Monterey, ATTN: Code 2124 
1 NavTrngEquipCtr, Orlando, ATTN: Tech Lib 
1 US Dept of Labor, DC, ATTN: Manpower Admin 
1 US Dept of Justice, DC, ATTN: Drug Enforce Admin 
1 Nat Bur of Standards, DC, ATTN: Computer Info Section 
1 Nat Clearing House for MH-lnfo, Rockville 
1 Denver Federal Ctr, Lakewood, ATTN: BLM 
12 Defense Documentation Center 

4 DIr Psych. Army Hq, Russell Ofcs, Canberra 

1 Scientific Advsr, Mil Bd, Army Hq, Russell Ofcs, Canberra 
1 Mil and Air Attache, Austrian Embassy 

1 Centre de Recherche Des Facteurs, Humaine de la Defense 
Nationale, Brussels 

2 Canadian Joint Staff Washington 

1 C/Air Staff, Royal Canadian AF, ATTN: Pers Std Anal Br 

3 Chief, Canadian Def Rsch Staff, ATTN: C/CRDS(W) 

4 British Def Staff, British Embassy, Washington 



1 Def & Civil Inst of Enviro Medicine, Canada 

1 AIR CRESS, Kensington, ATTN: Info Sys Br 

1 Militaerpsykologisk Tjeniste, Copehagen 

1 Military Attache, French Embassy, ATTN: Doc Sec 

1 Medecin Chef, C.E.R.P.A.-Arsenal, Toulon/Naval France 

1 Prin Scientific Off, AppI Hum Engr Rsch Div, Ministry 

of Defense, New Delhi 
1 Pers Rsch Ofc Library, AKA, Israel Defense Forces 
1 Ministeris van Defenste, DOOP/KL Afd Sociaal 

Psychologische Zakin, The Hague, Netherlands 
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